KEATS   AND    GORELLI

as I disclosed an acquaintance both with the buildings
and with the names of their architects, colour came into
his cheeks and his eyes flashed. "I am," he said, in one
of the most surprising sentences I have ever heard on
human lips, "a citizen of no mean City." His toes were
out of his boots, and they were bleeding on the highway.

Then, somehow, his whole aesthetic soul poured out.
He had only had the most elementary education. But
when he was young he had been working on a chapel,
and a dissenting minister had fallen into conversation
with him about building and had lent him a book. He
had forgotten the name of it (I suspected Ruskin), but
one loan had led to others. He talked of Shakespeare and
of the eminent (he had never seen any of them but
seemed almost to persuade himself that he had) who had
acted in the plays; he repeated scraps of Keats which he
said he had found quoted in old newspapers; he went
into something like a paroxysm over Shelley's Skylark
which I think was the only work of Shelley's which he
had encountered; and then he surprised me once more,
all innocent that anybody thought of these authors as
being on rather different planes, by remarking, in awe-
struck tones, on the greatness of Marie Corelli.

I am glad I had self-possession enough to prevent
surprise from appearing in my face or qualification in
my voice. I could see, as he developed his theme, what
it was that had appealed to him in the works of the
female Swan of Avon; she had, like all best-sellers of her
kind, so great a belief in the nonsense that she wrote, that
it was burningly vivid to those who were able to accept
it. Wit my Welshman had none, nor scholarship, nor
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